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A 
F Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 

We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Agricultural Insecti- 
cides (including Pyrox, Arsenate of 
Lead, Calcium Arsenate, etc.), Tri- 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric 
Acid, Ammonium Fluosilicate, Magne- FACTORIES 
sium Fluosilicate, Zinc Fluosilicate, Salt ; 

Cake; and we ore importers and/or Almada, Ys. Coin Oho No. Verona Mon 
dealers in Nitrate of Soda, Cyanamid, Buffalo, N.Y. East St. Louis, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 

Potash Salts, Sulphate of Ammonia,  Carteret,N. J. Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Bone Meal, Cayce, S. C. Havana, Cuba Savannah, Ga. 


. Chambly Canton, Henderson, N.C. §Searsport, Maine 
Sheep and Goat Manure, Fish and Quebec, Can. Montgomery, Ala. South Amboy, N. J. 


Blood. We mine and sell all grades of Charleston, S.C. Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. 








The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Columbia, $.C. Laurel, Miss. Pierce, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montgomery, Ala. Port Hope, Ont, Can. 
Buffalo, N.Y. —_ East St. ‘Louis, Ill. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. Pa mea N.C. New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S. i. 
Charleston, C. Havana, Cuba Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 





Cincinnati, ‘Ohio Henderson, N.C. No. Weymouth, Mass. 


Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. Pensacola, Fla. 





























FLORIDA PEBBL 
PHOSPHATE ROC 


PHOSPHATES FOR A VICTORY CROP 


This year, more than ever before, American farmers need phos- 
phates to grow bigger, better crops to feed America and her 
allies. Phosphate fertilizers are particularly important in “‘high 
vitality” war-crop production. With our background of 38 
years in producing phosphate rock we are well prepared to meet 
wartime needs of the fertilizer industry for this essential plant 
food source. Because our experience includes the 
mining and preparation of all grades of Florida phos- 
phate rock we are in a position to render valuable 
service to fertilizer manufacturers. 
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THE PHOSPHATE MINING CO. 


1TO WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK ¢ NICHOLS, FLORIDA 
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MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
SALTS of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
AMERICAN POTASH and to grow the crops which feed our 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION nation and our armed forces. 
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122 East 42nd St. New York Cit : : 
ow Yok Cty Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 
Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America Operating at capacity to provide 
Branch Offices supplies of these essentia! plant 
214 Walton Building 1 
| er ee foods, and other materials needed 
| 231 South La Salle Street 609 South Grand Avenue jin the national effort. 
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Tae proven in a baby’s “formula” is but 
a few steps advanced from the nitrogen you 
putin your fertilizer. Nitrogen-fed pastures, 
for instance, are better pastures—grass that 
is high in protein value will sustain more 
cows at higher milk-producing levels. 

But nitrogen is indispensable in the man- 
ufacture of high explosives for the guns of 
war. These guns have an unbelievable ap- 
petite. Right now, they are consuming much 
of the nitrogen that normally goes into 
Du Pont Urea-Ammonia Liquors and 
*Uramon” Fertilizer Compound. 

These carriers of Urea Nitrogen offer 
many benefits to manufacturer and grower 














ROGEN for a baby? 


BETTER THINGS FOR BE 





alike. Now is the time to learn how to take 
full advantage of them—against the day 
when supplies are again ample. 

Our field service men will be glad to con- 
sult with you. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 







DU PONT 
UREA-AMMONIA 
LIQUORS 


URAMON* 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 
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Experience shows that hygroscopic fertilizer 
materials need the protection of a waterproof 
textile bag. Nitrate of Soda, Ammonium 
nitrate, triple superphosphate and various top 
dresser mixtures containing similar materials 
are safely packed only in bags that are sift- 
proof and moisture resistant. Fulton water- 
proof paper lined bags will carry these 
products without loss all the way from menu- 
facturer to farm. They have the necessary 
extra strength to stand frequent and rough 
handling. 


Write our nearest plant for samples and prices. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 
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-Alfalfa—The Aristocrat 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR 


Head, Soils Department, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


N KANSAS, without benefit of added 
lime or fertilizer, alfalfa may be practically 
a‘permanent crop. In New Jersey, even 

though the land may have been liberally 
limed and fertilized, the life-span of this 
legume is often only three or four years, and 
all too frequently the crop fails during its first 
winter. The explanation of this difference in 
the longevity of alfalfa lies in the soil of these 
two states. The difference between the soil of 
Kansas and that of New Jersey is explained 
by the fact that they are the products of two 
fundamentally different types of climate. 
Kansas soil has not been subjected to the 
leaching action of such heavy rainfall as 
occurs in New Jersey. Furthermore, a much 
larger percentage of Kansas’ 15 to 40 inches of 
annual rainfall goes up in vapor than of the 
40 to 50 inches that fall on New Jersey. 


Thrives on Rich Soils of Semi-Arid Areas 


The alfalfa plant is believed to have had its 
origin in a relatively dry area, possibly in 
Persia. There it had adapted itself not only 
to a semi-arid climate but to the kind of soil 
associated therewith. A characteristic feature 
of soil formed under such climatic conditions 
is its abundant supply of all the mineral 
elements that plants like alfalfa require, in- 
cluding plenty of lime. 

As civilization spread westward from the 
Orient around the Mediterranean Sea, alfalfa 
went along, but it continued to cling to the 
edge of the desert where the soils were rich in 
mineral nutrients. In due time, this famous 


* Reprinted from ‘Better Crops with Plant Food.” 


forage crop made its way to Spain and Por- 
tugal, and from there it crossed the Altantic 
to find a new home in the semi-arid and 
irrigated arid lands of Mexico and Southern 
California. Once the America farmer saw 
alfalfa he wanted to growit, so the crop moved 
quickly on to Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. From there on the rate of move- 
ment of alfalfa gradually slowed down, how- 
ever, until finally it was reduced to a mere 
snail’s pace as it approached the shores of the 
Atlantic. 


Favors Limestone Soils of Humid Areas 


Here and there alfalfa was an immediate 
success, even as far east as New England, 
once the problem of soil inoculation had been 
solved and the necessary bacteria had been 
transplanted with the seed. Examination of 
the soils of such areas usually revealed an 
underlying deposit of limestone, lime-bearing 
shale, or calcareous till. Once the roots had 
penetrated to that depth and the plant was 
abundantly supplied with the necessary lime 
and mineral elements upon which it so largely 
depends, it grew luxuriantly. 

But in trying to make alfalfa feel at home 
in the eastern states, we had the handicap of 
centuries of heavy rainfall, badly leached, 
acid soils, and rugged winter climate with 
freezes and thaws that tended to pull the 
plant out of the ground, leaving it lie with its 
head down and its taproot bent in a semi- 
circle above the surface of the soil. Our 
greatest difficulty, however, was not so much 
the bad weather as the generally low content 
of lime, phosphate, potash, and other mineral 
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nutrients, both in the surface soil and in that 
beneath. 

It was necessary, therefore, to get rid 
of the acid in our soils and to supply a large 
part of the many mineral elements this 
aristocratic legume requires. It must be kept 
in mind that alfalfa is accustomed not only to 
luxury feeding and well-drained soils, but to 
subsoil conditions that permit its roots to 
continue downward into the subsoil for long 
distances without damage either by reason 
of acidity or lack of aeration. The “‘tall’’ 
stories of Kansas include some famous ones 
about alfalfa roots that grew down to depths of 
125 feet or more. These could be cut in half 
and still be “‘tall’’ enough to meet our require- 
ments. Suffice it to say that alfalfa taproots 
are much longer in Kansas than they are in 
Pennsylvania and points east. 


Has High Potash Requirement 


Second only to having enough lime in the 
soil and subsoil, our most troublesome nutri- 
tional problem is that of keeping it supplied 
with potassium. The plant has a phenomenal 
capacity to consume this element. In fact, its 


tendency in that direction is such that it 
uses much more than it actually needs, sub- 
stituting the potassium for calcium and mag- 


nesium in certain of its functions in the 
plant. This does not necessarily result in any 
lowering in yield, but it is to the disadvantage 
of the soil’s supply of this element and of the 
animals to which the crop is fed. But the 
alfalfa plant is concerned only with its own 
interests, and not those of the land on which 
it grows or of the livestock that consume it. 

Our studies have led us to believe that 
the life-span of this plant is frequently de- 
termined by the dosage of potassium applied 
in preparation for seeding. Thus, in spite 
of the tendency of alfalfa to overindulge in 
this element, we find it desirable to apply 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds of a 5-10-10 
fertilizer per acre at seeding time as an aid 
in getting the little seedlings well under way 
with a luxuriant growth of both tops and roots 
before winter sets in. Plants so fed may con- 
tain as much as 4 per cent potassium, which is 
about four times as much as they actually 
need. ‘This extra supply of the element, how- 
ever, stands them in good stead during the 
trying days of their first winter and early 
spring. 

Requires Phosphate-Potash Top-dressing 

Once the alfalfa plant gets well under 
way, it then becomes highly important to 
give it regular and generous doses of potassium 
every year to prevent the soil’s supply of this 


element from being exhausted to the point 
where its lack limits growth. Here again, our 
experience indicates a need to apply between 
500 and 1,000 pounds of an 0-12-12 fertilizer, 
or its equivalent, as a top-dressing every year. 

During the long winter months, however, 
considerable amounts of soil potassium be- 
come available to the alfalfa. This is picked 
up by the first crop of the season and har- 
vested with it, with great likelihood that the 
second crop will suffer for want of this element. 
Certainly by the time two crops have been 
harvested during any one season the soil’s 
supply of this element is likely to be at a very 
low level. Thus, it is common experience to 
see the characteristic white-spotted leaves 
that betray the plant’s need for potassium 
during the latter part of the summer. It is 
our opinion, therefore, that the phosphate- 
potash top-dressing should not be applied 
either in early spring or late fall, but during 
the summer, probably just after the first crop 
has been harvested. 


Lives Longest on Well-Limed Soils 


If one wants to keep a field in alfalfa for 
8 or 10 years in the acid-soil areas of the 
eastern part of the United States, he must be 
sure that the lime needs of the soil have been 
abundantly satisfied before the seed are 
sown. The movement downward of any 
additional lime that might subsequently be 
applied as a top-dressing is often too slow 
to permit correcting the acidity as rapidly as it 
develops in the subsoil. 

The case for phosphorus is somewhat 
similar to that of lime, this element being 
fixed at its.point of contact with the soil, with 
very little movement downward. Never- 
theless, top-dressings of superphosphate are 
often highly effective on phosphate-deficient 
soils. Presumably the roots are able to absorb 
the applied phosphate during periods of 
soaking rains and, once absorbed, the ele- 
ment moves both downward into the deeper 
roots and upward into the tops, more or less 
in proportion to their needs for it. 

Potassium top-dressings present no serious 
problem. The element moves downward 
fairly readily into the root zone during periods 
of rainfall, especially if the fertilizer is applied 
in the summer or early fall after the soil has 
undergone the usual granulation processes 
that permit of more rapid internal movement 
of air and water. Thus, no difficulty what- 
ever is experienced in removing signs of 
potassium-deficiency from the leaves of alfalfa 
plants in season of normal rainfall by top- 


(Continued from page 28) 
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Woodrum Appointed Head of 
Plant Food Council 


Directors of the American Plant Food 
Council announced July 31st the appointment 
of Clifton A. Woodrum, member, U. S. House 
of Representatives from the Sixth District of 
Virginia, as President of the Council, the ap- 
pointment to take effect on September 1st. 
Simultaneously, Mr. Woodrum announced he 
would not seek re-election to the House of 
Representatives next year, and that he would 
retire when he was able to complete the Con- 
gressional duties in which he is now engaged. 


CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 
President, American Plant Food Council 
Recently voted as one of the five ablest 

men in Congress in a poll of some 53 Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondents, Mr. Wood- 
rum served with distinction in the House for 
23 years. Born in Roanoke, Va., in 1887, 
he studied law at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and practiced in Roanoke for some 10 
vears. He became the successful Democratic 
candidate for Congress in 1922. 

In 1917 he was elected Commonwealth's 
Attorney which office he held until August, 
1919, when he was unanimously chosen to 
occupy the bench of the hustings court of the 


City of Roanoke, which he held until elected 
to Congress. 

A life-long Democrat and a vigorous sup- 
porter of the Administration’s foreign policy, 
Mr. Woodrum has not hesitated to criticize 
unnecessary Government expenditures and 
has become a recognized leader in the field 
of Government economy. He is ranking 
member of the powerful Committee on Appro- 
priations. For some years before Pearl 
Harbor he was active in urging military pre- 
paredness for this country, and in March, 
1944, was selected by the House leadership 
as Chairman of the Select Committee on 
Postwar Military Policy. 

Mr. Woodrum has two children—Major 
Clifton A., Jr., of the U. S. Marine Corps, and 
a daughter, Martha Anne. He is a thirty- 
third degree Mason, Past Potentate of Kazim 
Temple, A.A.O.N.M.S., and a member of 
other fraternal orders. (We aiso understand 
he has a very fine tenor voice.) 

Formation of the American Plant Food 
Council, representing all divisions of the 
fertilizer industry, including farmer coop- 
eratives, was for the purpose of achieving ‘‘a 
more abundant and economical production 
and distribution of fertilizers by keeping the 
ownership and operation of such facilities in 
the hands of private enterprise.”’ 

As head of the Council, Mr. Woodrum will 
be in charge of a program which has two 
particular objectives: (1) to promote a 
better relationship and understanding be- 
tween the industry, the Government and the 
public; and (2) to provide an educational 
service, in cooperation with the appropriate 
Government agencies, to inform the farmers 
of the nation and the fertilizer industry as to 
the plant food needs of agriculture. 

The Council will shortly open its offices 
in the Union Trust Building in Washington, 
D.C. Its Executive Committee is composed 
of the following: Horace M. Albright, Vice- 
President and General Manager, U. S. 
Potash Company, N. Y.; Ralph B. Douglass, 
Smith-Douglass Company, Norfolk, Va.; 
Thomas E. Milliman, General Manager, 
Grange League Federation, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
John E. Sanford, President, Armour Fertilizer 
Works, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Albert Woods, Presi- 
dent, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation, 
New York. 
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ALFALFA—THE ARISTOCRAT........... 


Woodrum Appointed Head of Plant Food 
Council 


Urges Farmers to Get Phosphates Early 

Fertilizer Restrictions Lightened....... 

CONSUMER COOPERATIVE GROWTH CHAL- 
LENGES PROFIT BUSINESS 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET: 
New York 
Charleston 


Issues Tomato 


Campbell Soup Soil 
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Doing a Good Job in California. ....... 


When Lend-Lease Declines 


Farm products have been very substantially 
influenced by lend-lease arrangements of this 
with other countries. In 1939 domestic 
exports were around 3 billion dollars; in 1944 
they had risen to over 14 billion dollars, of 
which 11.3 billion dollars were financed 
through lend-lease and 2.8 billion dollars 
through non-lend lease channels. It will be 
noted that non-lend-lease trading in 1944 was 
less than it was in 1939. 

Imports for consumption, of course, have 
increased much less than exports. They rose, 
however, from 2 or 3 billion dollars in 1939 
to 3.9 billion dollars in 1944. Two billion 
came from North American countries and 
900 million from South American. 

Exports during the first quarter of this year 
declined and imports increased. After lend- 
lease ends, exports cannot, of course, con- 
tinue at such a disproportionate rate to im- 
ports. 

So far as agricultural products are con- 
cerned, exports in 1944 were largely proc- 
essed goods. There were 555 million dollars 
worth of meat, 115 million dollars of manu- 
factured cotton, 260 million dollars of dairy 
products and 16 million dollars worth of 
wheat, to mention the leading processed 
items. 

Quantities of specific items exported in 
1944 include 1,061,516 bales of cotton, 
280,189,000 pounds of tobacco, 10,029,000 
bushels of wheat, 10,231,000 bushels of corn, 
510,000 bushels of apples, 5,536,479,000 
pounds of meat products, 858,432,000 pounds 
of lard, 260,372,000 pounds of dairy products 
excluding fresh milk, 16,916,000 barrels of 
wheat flour and 32,131,000 pounds of sugar. 
Along with this went $165,312,000 worth of 
agricultural machinery. 

Imports are largely made up of raw silk, 
wheat, bananas, cocoa, coffee, vegetable oils 
and sugar. Wheat, vegetable oils and sugar 
are the only agriculturally competitive crops 
of the United States. As shipping permits are 
increased, competitive imports will, of course, 
increase. 

Apparently agricultural products of the 
United States will have to depend upon how 
well private industry can supply world needs 
unaided by lend-lease, and upon how well 
private industry can keep up employment of 
consumers in this country. Some _ believe 
that several years of business activity are in 
store. Agriculture will follow business trends 
but it is quite evident that there will be a 
leveling down from wartime peaks. 
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Urges Farmers to Get 
Phosphates Early 


J. Ward Wood, chairman of the West 
Virginia State AAA Committee, is urging 
farmers to get phosphates this fall for applica- 
tion in the spring, according to an Extension 
Service news release. 

Phosphate, supplemented by lime, has been 
a major factor in helping farmers to produce 
more and better food during wartime. The 
nation’s nutrition has been maintained at a 
high level, despite the heavy strain which all- 
out production has placed on the soil. Every 
year large quantities of phosphorus are taken 
from the soil in food and feed crops. For 
example, a 1,500-pound steer contains as much 
of this nutrient as.is in a 100-pound bag of 20 
per cent superphosphate. The only way of 
returning this vital mineral to the soil is by 
supplying superphosphate or mixed fertilizer 
containing phosphorus. Since people receive 
their phosphorus through food, naturally the 
products from soils rich in this and other 
minerals are the most nutritious. 


In West Virginia, the AAA has stressed the 
use of phosphate on pastures and hay land. 
Phosphate, when used as a top-dressing for 
pasture and hay land, enables legumes and 
grasses to crowd out weeds and the poorer 
species. 

The supply nationally for the fiscal year 
1945-46 will be about 12,500,000 tons of all 
kinds of fertilizer. Not more than 8,000,000 
tons can be delivered from January to June of 
next year. This leaves 4,500,000 tons to be 
delivered to farmers from July to December 
of this year. Manufacturers will not find it 
possible to provide such a large tonnage, unless 
a great portion of their output can be moved 
this summer and fall. Mr. Wood urged 
farmers, therefore, to secure as large a portion 
as possible of their needs this fall especially 
that intended for early spring use. 


Sources of Nitrogen for Pasture 


Reporting source-of-nitrogen tests on 
pastures, the Georgia Experiment Station 
says in its most recent Annual Report that 
nitrate of soda gave the largest increase in 
Bermuda grass production. Ammonium ni- 
trate, however, gave good increased produc- 
tion at less cost, and ammonium sulphate 
gave nearly as much increase as ammonium 


nitrate. ‘‘The use of practically any source 
of nitrogen on grass pastures should prove 
highly profitable at present where increased 
feed production is needed,” the report states. 


Fertilizer Restrictions Lightened 


Not all fertilizer regulations growing out of 
the war are to be regarded by consumer or 
manufacturer as good riddance when discon- 
tinued. Restriction of grades, or analyses, 
recommended by federal and state agrono- 
mists, for instance, are based on studies of 
crop needs and soil conditions, war or peace. 
The fewer the grades, the fewer the read- 
justments which the manufacturer has to 
make, and the less his production cost. Then, 
too, the wartime regulations called for the 
production of fertilizers of relatively high 
plant food content, desirable from the fer- 
tilizer manufacturer’s viewpoint in savings 
on freight, handling and packaging, and 
from the consumer’s standpoint in savings on 
freight and handling per unit of plant food 
applied to the soil. 


Maintenance of high analysis fertilizers is, 
therefore, desirable and any relaxation in this 
particular is to be guarded against, particu- 
larly at this time when transportation diff- 
culties call for saving every possible pound 
of haulage. 


No one, of course, wants any regulations 
that will bar the use of any desirable material, 
high or low in plant food content. Restric- 
tions can bar competition and _ establish 
higher than essential prices. Fertilizer man- 
ufacturers and farmers have a common stake 
in getting fertilizer materials at lowest 
possible costs. The economic trend, how- 
ever, for fertilizer manufacturer and farmers, 
is toward the highest practical plant food 
content of fertilizers. This is why it is de- 
sirable to hold on to the high grades estab- 
lished during the war. 


As long as the war continues and the War 
Production Board continues to function, 
fertilizer manufacturers and farmers will have 
to be content to use the plant food materials 
made available. The restrictions lifted have 
to do with trade in mixed goods and materials 
rather than in changes of available materials, 
and consumers who may want variations in 
grades should be informed that the materials 
available do not admit of radical changes in 
analyses. 
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Consumer Cooperative Growth 


Challenges Profit Business’ 


By HAROLD E. GREEN 


The consumer cooperative movement was 
100 years old this month. The date of its 
establishment by the Rochdale weavers in 
England, December 21, 1844, marks the 
definite emergence of a strong challenge to the 
profit system. 

The cooperatives in this country seem to be 
on the threshold of an unprecedented devel- 
opment, both at home and abroad. Since 
1937 the dollar volume of goods and services 
provided by consumer co-ops in this country 
has more than doubled; organization mem- 
bership is up more than 50 per cent; there 
are ambitious plans for postwar trade with 
cooperatives of other nations. The import- 
ance of the movement can no longer be 
depreciated by saying that it plays an incon- 
spicuous part in business. 

Two and one-half million members strong,' 
the co-ops have the endorsement of the top 
labor unions and of many church and educa- 
tional groups. 

The CIO, AFL, Federal 
Churches of Christ in America, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, the Grange, 
Farm Bureau Federation, National Farmers 
Union, National Education Association and 
Progressive Education Association have all 
endorsed the consumer co-op movement. 
There are more than 320 student cooperatives 
on nearly 200 college and university campuses 
(with approximately 110,000 students) doing 
a business estimated at $3,750,000 a year. 


*Reprinted from ‘Printers’ Ink.” 


Council of 


The recognition accorded the cooperative 
leaders by the present administration in 
Washington has been marked: in 1936 the 
President sent a commission of six to Europe 
to study co-ops and their report (1937) is a 
classic; and this year Murray D. Lincoln, 
president of the Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A., was chosen as the lay delegate to the 
United Nations Food Conference because of 
his leadership in agricultural circles and in 
cooperative purchasing. 

The scope of the co-ops is indicated by these 
facts and figures: 

One-sixth of all farm supplies purchased 
in the United States are handled by coopera- 
tives. 

Almost 1,000,000 farm homes get their light 
and power from some 800 cooperative rural 
electric associations. 

3,100 cooperative stores sell food to con- 
sumers, and more than 1,000 specialize in 
co-op label groceries. 

1,500 co-op service stations sell gas and 
oil to 500,000 patrons. 

500,000 persons have insured their lives, 
cars, or homes in consumer-owned insurance 
companies; and 6,000,000 persons have in- 
sured their farm property in small insurance 
mutuals. 

Today about 55 per cent of the marketing 
co-ops include some kind of purchasing 
service. 

According to Joshua kK. Bolles’s recent 
book, The People’s Business, a consumer 





Co-ops: 





SHOULD PLAY THE GAME WITH THE SAME RULES 
A prominent representative of the fertilizer industry says of the 


‘*As far as Co-operatives are concerned nobody in the fertilizer in- 
dustry has any fault to find with them except that they are tax exempt. 
If they expect to operate in our free economy, they should play the 
game according to the same rules that govern everybody else. 
can’t play a football game with two sets of rules, one for each of the 
opposing teams; neither can you operate under our system of Govern- 
ment with a double standard, so to speak.”’ 


You 
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living in New York City can live in a co-op 
apartment, eat in a co-op cafeteria, buy his 
groceries and books in local co-ops, and his 
shirts, socks, ties and other incidentals from 
a co-op mail-order house. He can smoke 
co-op cigarettes or pipe tobacco; clean his 
teeth with co-op tooth paste, listen to a co-op 
radio; insure his car, his apartment furniture 
and his life in a cooperative insurance com- 
pany; get medical care and hospital in- 
surance through a group health cooperative 
—and be buried by a co-op. 


The largest section of the consumer co- 
operative movement is in rural America and 
is built on the distribution of farm supplies. 
This development began in the middle 1840's 
and received its greatest impetus after World 
War I, when prices of farm products tobog- 
ganed but prices of farm supplies remained 
close to their previous levels. Farmers then 
took the lead in putting the cooperative idea 
to work on a large scale. They found they 
could buy their feed and fertilizer and a great 
many other farm supplies through their own 
organizations. They figured that they had a 
right to go into business and to determine 
how the profits should be distributed. Now 
consumer cooperatives are the biggest single 
factor in the distribution of farm supplies. 
Paralleling this, but not growing as rapidly, 
has been the development of urban co-ops. 

With these facts before you, don’t you 


think that consumer cooperative principles 
and methods are being received more fav- 


1This is the number of members and patrons repre- 
sented by National Cooperatives, Inc., and The Co- 
operative League of U.S. A. The former is made up 
of sixteen wholesale co-ops in the United States and 
Canada, and it sparks purchasing and manufacture. 
The League works with this group closely, seeks to 
unify and coordinate the entire movement, and may be 
termed the advertising agency of consumer coopera- 
tion as it supplies educational and promotional mate- 
rials, sponsors and directs national educational con- 
ferences, and operates and maintains Rochdale Insti- 
tute, a school specializing in the technique of carrying 
on cooperative business enterprise and the philosophy 
and program of the consumer movement, 


Enterprises organized as cooperatives of one type or 
another, and not strictly profit-making ventures, will 
do afmost a $5,000,000,000 business in 1944, The 
National Tax Equality Association lists 13,525 local 
cooperatives with 4,584,000 members, 578 regional 
associations (wholesales) and 10 ‘ ‘super-cooperatives.’ 
This, they say, is exclusive of rural electric co-ops, 
credit unions, telephone associations, medical co-ops, 
insurance groups and many other forms of mutual 
organizations; but it includes marketing as well as 
consumer cooperatives. 


A very difficult aspect of the co-op movement is the 
functions of the various co-ops and their relationship to 
each other. 


orably by consumers than most businessmen 
imagine? 

The principles and methods by which most 
cO-ops Operate are: 


Principles 

1. Democratic control, each member hav- 
ing only one vote, regardless of capital 
investment. 

2. Open membership, anyone being eligible 
to join, regardless of race, religion or politics. 

3. Invested money, if interest-bearing, 
receives a fixed percentage, not more than 
the prevailing current rate. 

4. Net savings (profits) are returned to 
patrons on the basis of purchases made. 


Methods 

1. Voluntary membership. 

2. Business for cash only. (Most co-op 
failures have been caused by adopting credit.) 

3. Non-members can become members 
by allowing their refunds to accumulate 
toward the purchase of an initial share of 
capital. 

4. A portion of the savings (profits) 
shall be used for educational purposes in the 
field of cooperation. 

5. Goods and services are sold at prevailing 
market prices. 

6. Adequate operating reserves. 

7. Fair treatment of labor. 

8. Strong cooperation with other coop- 
eratives. 

In the opinion of some cooperators (who 
are not appreciably represented in the leader- 
ship of the movement), the ultimate purpose 
of the cooperatives is to replace profit busi- 
ness with a cooperative economy embodying 
these principles and methods. Because of 
this the co-ops seem, to some critics, a dis- 
tinct threat to the American system of doing 
business. 

Because of their ideological and anti- 
profit-business policies, the co-ops are now 
facing or forcing fights on at least four 
economic fronts: 

I. With the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation, which urges the taxation of coopera- 
tive enterprises. 

II. With local profit-business interests 
over the acquisition of production and manu- 
facturing facilities. 

III. In advocating grade labeling. 

IV. In the proposed development of an 
international cooperative trading organiza- 
tion, which is opposed as a cartel. 

Spearheading the fight for businessmen is 
the National Tax Equality Association, or- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Personal Mention 


Donald W. Aitken, assistant to the chief, 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, who has 
been in charge of the contracts and shipments 
of fertilizers purchased and distributed by 
the Agency for several years, has severed his 
connection there and will be engaged in 
handling fertilizer materials on his own 
account in the Middle West. His present 
address is P. O. Box 1006, Arlington, Va. 
He will be succeeded in the Agency by Roland 
Crumpler. 


Howard A. Rollins, formerly extension fruit 
specialist, has been named professor of 
horticulture and head of the plant industry 
work at the University of Connecticut, and 
will be in charge of all University teaching, 
research, and extension work in pomology, 
vegetable and landscape gardening, floricul- 
ture, agronomy, and forestry. 


Dr. Alvin J. Cox, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, California Department of Agri- 
culture, will retire on August 31st under the 
civil service rules of the state. Dr. Fox, who 
has been in charge of fertilizer control for 
many years, leaves this office with the best 
wishes of his many friends in the California 
fertilizer industry. His successor will be 
selected by examination on August 25th. 


Chester S. Edwards, president, Nitrogen 
Products, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the WPB Nitrogen 
Producers Advisory Committee to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation from the 
Committee of Walter Liebner. 


Warren C. Huff, agronomist with the Coke 
Oven Ammonia Research Bureau in the 
northeast area, has transferred his head- 


quarters to the main office in Columbus, Ohio, 
3430 A. I. U. Bldg., 50 West Broad Street. 
His territory will remain the same. 

J. E. Nunnally, who has been connected 
with the Chemicals and Fertilizers Branch, 
Oti.ce of Materials and Facilities, first in the 
southeastern area and more recently in the 
Washington off.ce, has resigned effective July 
31st. 


June Sulphate of Ammonia 


A drop of 7.6 per cent in the output of by- 
product sulphate of ammonia during June 
is recorded by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
While about half of this decrease is accounted 
for by the shorter month, the figure is still 
about 4.3 per cent below that for May, 1944. 
Production for the first half of the year was 
2.5 per cent below the same period of 1944. 
For the first time in several months, sales 
were less than production with the result that 
stocks on hand at producing plants increased 
10.6 per cent to 24,612 tons—still a relatively 
small reserve supply. 

Ammonia 


Liquor 
Tons NH; 


Sulphate of 
Ammonia 
Tons 
Production 
[UT Oy LL. See eer eee 
May, 1945 
June, 1944 
January-June, 1945....... 
January-June, 1944 
Sales 
DUNE NOES 4.6. es wie 
EAL Le Se ine 
SO Le ey 
Stocks on hand 
June 30, 1945. . 
ONS RS LU ere 
June 30, 1944 
May 31, 1944 


63,962 
69,218 
66,806 
397,566 
407,792 


2,281 
2,427 
2,433 

14,232 

15,964 


61,839 
75,985 
42,554 


2,122 
2,208 
2,333 
24,612 672 
22,252 659 
69,300 705 
45,236 731 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Little Change Reported in the Fertilizer Material Market. 


Demand for Chemical 


Materials Continues with Some Slackening in Sales of Nitrate of Soda. 
Crganic Ammoniates Practically Out of Fertilizer Market. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer" 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


The output of sulphate of ammonia is falling 
below the levels of the past year. Demand 
continues good and most material is being 
taken on contract. It is reported that some 
export inquiries have been received. 


Nitrate of Soda 


There has been little change in the nitrate 
of soda situation. The supply is adequate for 
current demand, which is naturally dropping 
off somewhat as the season advances. With 
the opening of European markets, it is ex- 
pected that production in Chile will be 
increased. 


Organic Ammoniates 


The continued short supply of all types of 
organics and the increased demand from feed 
manufacturers have left poor prospects for the 
fertilizer manufacturer. Inquiries are still 
being made but very little material gets to the 
fertilizer mixer. 


Superphosphate 


The labor shortage still continues to be the 
controlling factor in the present output of 
superphosphate. Plants are running to their 
labor capacity and the year’s production 
should show an increase as mixers are taking 
their supplies earlier than usual so as to build 
up a reserve for the opening of the mixing 
season. 


Phosphate Rock 


The transportation problem has gone a long 
way toward solution and shipments are pro- 
ceeding both by rail and boat. In addition to 
heavy domestic demand, there is a consider- 
able amount being sent abroad. 


Potash 
There has been no change in the potash 
picture. Plants are continuing at capacity 
production and fertilizer manufacturers are 


receiving their supplies regularly on contract. 
There is some speculation as to the production 
to be expected this year from the mines in 
France and Germany but European agricul- 
ture will probably take all that can be pro- 
duced. 


CHARLESTON 


Subsidy on Imported Organics Considered. 
Nitrogen Solutions and Nitrate of Soda in 
Better Supply. Castor Pomace Scarce. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, August 4, 1945. 


The consumption of fertilizers in the seven- 
teen states reporting was more than eight 
million tons, about 500,000 tons above 
1943-44. 

Organics.—The tight situation on this con- 
tinues and the Government is considering the 
idea of paying a subsidy in order for importers 
to bring in blood and tankage from South 
America, not especially for fertilizer pur- 
poses, but mainly for feed. 

Nitrogen Solutions.—Over six hundred cars 
of this material were delivered during the 
month of July. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The demand for this has 
been somewhat above the usual, with the 
necessary supply available. 

Castor Pomace.—The situation in this mar- 
ket has not improved. Producers have only 
been able to ship-on contracts and are not in 
position to offer additional. 


In its report on the sale of surplus chemicals 
up to May 31st, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation lists several items of fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials. The proceeds from 
the sales of the above items totaled $22,190, as 
compared with $22,174 which the Government 
had expended for the same materials. Ferti- 
lizers and materials costing $5,450 were still 
on hand for future sale. 
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You Can Spot a Fertilized Farm Every Time 


It is what you would call in a manufacturing term 
an efficient production plant. It produces more 
wheat, corn, hay and farm produce per acre than 
any of the adjoining land. 


Every thing about this farm has a mark of better 
quality. Better equipment, finer stock, good seed, 
and in the barn you'll find a better grade of commer- 
cial fertilizer. It is a safe bet that you'll find this 
fertilizer packed in Raymond Multi-Wall Paper 
Shipping Sacks. The shipping sack that delivers all 
the goods all the way. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY ~ 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


RAYMON D Muito PAPER SACKS 
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Campbell Soup Issues Tomato Soil 
Monograph 


The Campbell Soup Company has issued 
the first of a series of research monographs 
from their Department of Agricultural Re- 
search. Prepared by Jackson B. Hester, 
Soil Technologist, this 46-page booklet, 
entitled ‘‘Fundamental Studies on Some 
Tomato Producing Soils,’ deals with the 
chemical problems of soils from the stand- 
point of plant nutrition. The results of the 
experiments, as given in the summary, were 
as follows: 


Eleven different soil types, seven from the 
Coastal Plain of New Jersey, two from the 
sandstone and shale belt of New Jersey, one 
from Ohio and one from Illinois were brought 
to the greenhouse in Riverton, N. J., and 
placed in 3-gallon pots for study. The treat- 
ments consisted of (1) No treatment; (2) 
Fertilizer (12-24-24); (3) Lime; (4) Lime 
and fertilizer; and (5) Lime, fertilizer, and 
trace elements. Yield records were kept and 
analyses were made for sugars, vitamin C, 
titrable acids, and mineral and nitrogen con- 
tent of the dried fruit. The amount of plant 
nutrients present in the soil, that taken out 
of the soil by the fruit, and that removed from 
the soil by leaching are summarized. 


On the acid soils fertilizer increased the 
yield, but did not produce a satisfactory crop. 
Lime increased the yield, but did not produce 
a satisfactory crop. Lime and_ fertilizer 
greatly increased the yield and quality of the 
crop, but the most satisfactory crop was 
obtained when lime, fertilizer, and trace 
elements were added. Sulphur, in the quan- 
tity used, was not beneficial to the Ohio or 
Illinois soil. 


Fertilizer increased the titrable acids in 
the fruit when used on the soil without lime 


and lime alone decreased it. Fertilizer and 
lime, and fertilizer, lime, and trace elements 
improved the vitamin C, sugar and general 
quality of the fruit in most cases. 

An average of the mineral and nitrogen 
content of the dried fruit produced on the 
lime and fertilizer and lime-fertilizer-trace 
elements pots for all soils discussed is as 
follows: Calcium—0.050; Magnesium — 
0.115; Potassium—1.40; Calcium-magne- 
sium-potassium—1.465; |Phosphorus—0.40; 
and Nitrogen—2.00 milli-equivalents per 
gram. It is believed that this has some sig- 
nificance in connection with fertilizer prac- 
tices in tomato growing. 


Subsidy Proposed for Tankage and 
Blood Imports 


In order to remedy the critical shortage of 
packing house by-product materials for the 
feeding industry, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has been considering a plan for 
subsidizing the importation of these materials 
from South American sources. 

In a normal year, this country receives 
about 50,000 tons of tankage, dried blood and 
other animal by-products from South Amer- 
ica. During the war, this supply was cur- 
tailed by the lack of shipping facilities. Now 
that the Atlantic sea lanes are again safe, 
new difficulties have arisen. As a result of 
drought and decreased slaughtering, the 
available supply has been greatly curtailed in 
Argentina, the principal source of such im- 
ports. Consequently, an official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts that imports 
of packing house by-products will be only 
about half the normal amount. 

Moreover, with the opening of the European 
market, British and French buyers are con- 
tracting for large amounts of materials at 
prices that are above the ceilings in this 
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country. The Department feels that tke only 
way to solve this problem and obiain a fair 
share of the available supply is by means of 
a Government subsidy on such imports, which 
would enable American firms to meet the 
higher prices now prevailing in South America. 
Even with this assistance, it is doubtful 
whether adequate amounts of organics can be 
obtained, and it is certain there would not be 
enough to bring any help to the fertilizer 
industry, as imports would all be of feeding 
grade and would go to the feed industry. 


Fertilize Grains Before Planting 


“Unless small grains are planted after such 
liberally fertilized crops as cotton and _ to- 
bacco, they should receive fertilization before 
planting,’’ says Enos Blair, North Carolina 
extension agronomist at ‘State College. 

Where legumes have been turned under, 
the recommendation is 300 pounds of 0-12-12 
or 0-14~7 per acre. After corn or. hay crops, 
small grains require a complete fertilizer. 
The recommendation for the Coastal Plain 
section is 300 pounds per acre of 4—10-6 or 
4-8-8 and for the Piedmont and Mountains, 
300 pounds per acre of 3-12-6 or 4-12-4. 

In discussing small grain fertilization, Blair 
cited an outstanding demonstration con- 
ducted by Roland Salter of Carteret County 
with oats. The plot without any fertilizer 
produced 31 bushels per acre. An applica- 
tion of 300 pounds of 4-10-6 per acre at 
planting produced 36 bushels; a topdressing 
of 150 pounds of nitrate of soda on March 1st 
and no fertilizer at planting, 53 bushels; and 
both fertilizer at planting and the nitrate of 
soda topdresser, 63 bushels per acre. 

On the high plot of 63 bushels per acre, 
with oats valued at one dollar per bushel, the 
total profit from the fertilizer treatment was 
$24.00 per acre. 


Doing a Good Job in California* 
By WILL R. FORKER 


Encouraged not only by higher farm income 
but by various Government programs in 
connection with the war food effort, demand 
for fertilizers during the past three years has 
been unprecedented and manufacturers all 
over the nation have been called upon to 
distribute a greatly increased tonnage. De- 
spite shortages of primary materials and labor 
difficulties, they have done a _ remarkably 
good job of getting these fertilizers to the 
‘arms. 


Early in the war period, nitrogen and 
potash were placed under an allocation sys- 
tem by the Government. As elsewhere in the 
nation, the manufacturers in California have 
had to rely on allocations of nitrogen and pot- 
ash from the War Production Board, which 
have represented all of these materials 
available for distribution to the farms. De- 
mand has continued to exceed the amounts 
allowed. In some cases, special additional 
WPB allocations were secured for certain 
essential crops. When growers were able to 
obtain extra material in one season and not 
in the next, the distribution efforts of the 
fertilizer manufacturers were criticized. It 
should be clear to all, however, that the de- 
cision in these cases rested with the War 
Production Board and not with the fertilizer 
companies. 


Phosphate materials escaped being allo- 
cated but the demand for single and treble 
superphosphate has far exceeded the available 
supplies. California manufacturers have had 
to deal with a very serious situation. Much 
of their prewar supply of phosphate materials 
was diverted by primary producers to other 


*Reprint from ‘‘California Cultivator, April 28, 1945. 
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Are You? 


Today veterans of our European 
victories are sailing to final tri- 
umph in the Pacific! Meanwhile 
American industry is following a 
full-speed program to hasten peace 
through the Payroll Savings Plan! 
From coast to coast, veteran 
Bond salesmen are again mustered 
into service for plant-wide selec- 
tive resolicitation campaigns, de- 
signed to: 
%& Hold all new 7th War Loan 
subscribers on Payroll Savings 
Plan books, maintaining or in- 


creasing present allotments — 


%& and convince all regular sub- 
scribers, who recently stepped 
up their Bond buying, of the 
advantages of continuing on 
this patriotic, save-more basis. 


Back up our fighting men who 
have won one war—and are out 
to win another! Use selective re- 
solicitation to step up your Pay- 
roll Savings Plan—tighten the rein 
on inflationary tendencies—build 
peacetime prosperity. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and War Advertising Counct 
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places and superphosphate plants in _ this 
state, while operating at their fullest possible 
capacity consistent with the limited available 
labor supply, could not begin to meet the 
demands of this and other Pacific Coast 
states. 

Because of restricted supplies of fertilizers, 
it is not strange that growers who could not 
get the kind of material they wanted, in 
quantities they wanted, at the time they 
wanted it, have expressed dissatisfaction. 

Farmers who formerly bought five or ten 
tons per season want carloads, and many, 
who did not use fertilizer at all, have found it 
profitable to apply many tons. 

There has been considerable criticism 
to the effect that fertilizer manufacturers are 
using all of their supply of primary materials 
in the preparation of mixed fertilizers and 
are not distributing the simple materials, 
such as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
superphosphate and sulphate of potash, as 
they did in the past. If this were true, it 
would be a serious accusation but it is not 
true. Mixed fertilizers have always been an 
important part of the business and remain in 
this position now. Only misinformed persons 
will make the statement that simple materials 
are not being distributed in large volume to 
the farms. An examination of the following 
tabulation, which is based on California state 
fertilizer tonnage reports, will show that the 
distribution of plant food in the form of simple 
materials in 1944 was in the same proportion 
to the total tonnage sold in the state as it was 
in the prewar years of 1935-1939. 


Yearly Av. 


1935-1939 1944 

Kind Tons Tons 
All fertilizers 

Total State Tonnage........ 209,136 417,893 
Nitrogen (N) 

As simple materials......... 18,185 35,650 
Phosphoric Acid (P2Q35) 

As simple materials......... 5,585 14,562 
Potash (K2O) 

As simple materials......... 1,109 1,157 
Total distributed 

As simple materials......... 24,879 51,369 


‘‘Small Grains Need Fertilizer’’ 


An eight-page, illustrated letter-size pamph- 
let entitled “Small Grains Need Fertilizer’’ 
has been issued by the National Fertilizer 
Association for use of members in promoting 
the use of fertilizers on small grain. Only 
12.6 per cent of small grain acreage is fer- 
tilized in this country, according to the 
pamphlet. 








Experiment station results with: ertilizers 
in all parts of the country are given and con- 
trasts are shown by photographs of fertilized 
and unfertilized fields of grain. 

The pamphlet also stresses the selection of 
the best varieties, treating the seed for disease 
control, conducting germinating tests, prep- 
aration of seed bed, as well as the kind and 
quantity of fertilizers to apply. 

The pamphlet lends itself to an over-print 
of the name of the distributing firm. 


Liberal Fertilization of 
Pasture Plants 

“Pastures should receive liberal fertilizer 
treatment,” the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion says in Circular No. 492 entitled ‘‘Im- 
proved Pastures from Better Grasses and 
Legumes.”” Following the recommendations 
of grass and legume mixtures for varying soil 
conditions, the circular says: 

“Lime should be applied to raise the pH 
of the soil to about 6.5. Normally, this means 
at least one ton per acre. . 

“When the mixture is seeded in August, 
following a crop not heavily fertilized, it is 
best to apply 500 to 700 pounds of a 5-10-10 
or 4-12-8 fertilizer per acre. Should the 
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America’s farmers deserve every 
tribute for a job well done. They 
produced the extra food that was 
the margin of victory. They in- 
creased crop yields by combining 
the new and proved methods with 
good, hard work. 

They have done their job with 
the aid of your fertilizers—most of 
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them compounded with potash— 
the vital soil nutrient which pro- 
vides increased soil fertility and 
greater resistance to disease and 
drought. 

Sunshine State Potash has 
helped America’s farmers produce 
the essential crops so vital to 
Victory in Europe. 
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seeding follow a heavily fertilized crop, the 
use of 300 to 500 pounds of 20 per cent super- 
phosphate or of 300 to 500 pounds of 0—-14-7 
or 0-12-12 is justified. 

“If the seeding is made with a small grain 
crop it is suggested that 300 to 600 pounds 
of 0-14~7 or 0-12-12 fertilizer be broadcast 
before plowing or applied with a disk drill 
immediately after: plowing. The amount is 
in addition to that used for the small grain 
crop. 

“Where boron may be deficient, an addi- 
tion of 10 pounds of borax per acre on light 
soils and 20 pounds on heavy soils, but the 
suggested application should be made once 
every year.” 


Fertilizers Boost Tobacco Yields 


In tests at the Western Kentucky Experi- 
ment Substation at Princeton from 1929 
through 1944, dark-fired tobacco produced an 
average of 851 pounds to the acre on land 
receiving no lime or fertilizer, and 1,247 
pounds where limestone, phosphate and 
moderate applications of potash and nitrogen 
were made. 

At a field which the Kentucky Experiment 
Station has at Mayfield, untreated land pro- 
duced 937 pounds of dark-fired tobacco to 
the acre and treated land 1,373 pounds, as an 
average for the years 1915 through 1942. 

Untreated land at an experimental field at 
Campbellsville produced 867 pounds of burley 
tobacco to the acre from 1922 through 1944, 
and 1,301 pounds where limestone, phosphate 
potash and nitrogen were applied. 

Untreated land averaged 433 pounds of 
burley tobacco and treated land 1,137 pounds 
from 1938 through 1944, at the test field at 
Greenville.—Kentucky Extension Service. 


Cotton stocks in this country at the end of 
June are estimated at 12,032,000 bales, with 
57 per cent of the total held by the Govern- 
ment. 





CONSUMER COOPERATIVE GROWTH 
CHALLENGES PROFIT BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 13) 


ganized in 1943 and said to represent 1,000,- 
000 individuals through company and trade 
association affiliations. The NTEA says 
that Government in business and cooperative 
business threaten ‘‘free enterprise and 
the entire private business structure , 
Both these types are expanding rapidly. 
Both occupy a priviléged position : 
because : 

“1. They pay little or no federal tax, 
and are favored by the tax laws of many 
states. (Complete exemption from federal 
income tax, excess profits tax and capital 
stock tax is granted to numerous specified 
types of organizations and cooperative mutual 
and governmental businesses by Section 101 
of the Internal Revenue Code. In addition, 
other types are subject to federal income 
taxes, but under administrative and court 
rulings are not required to pay taxes on earn- 
ings distributed in the form of patronage 
dividends. ) 

‘2. They enjoy cheap and favorable credit 
from Government, especially through lenient 
treatment under anti-trust laws and credit 
at 1!/4 to 4 per cent through the 13 banks for 
cooperators. 

“3. Their growth is promoted with tax 
money supplied in part by private business. 

‘4. They are ‘preferred’ in business deal- 
ings with governmental agencies. 

“5. They enjoy special privileges under 
many business regulatory laws.’ 

‘“‘Some estimates go as high as a billion 
dollars in the amount of federal revenue that 
might be raised by taxing the tax- 
exempt competitors of private business. 
They are expanding at a rate ten times faster 
than possible for businesses that are privately 
or corporately owned. Under the impetus of 


such exemption super-cooperatives . are 
out to produce... all that consumers 
require.” 


“A corporation organized for profit, if its net income 
is more than $25,000, must pay a normal and surtax of 
40 per cent of net earnings. It must also pay an excess- 
profits tax at a 95 per cent rate over and above what 
are classed as normal earnings. 
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The co-ops reply to the NTEA charges 
of special tax privilege by pointing out that 
they pay all taxes required of them by law. 
This includes all taxes paid by private busi- 
ness except income tax, in most cases. Alli 
urban co-ops pay taxes on undistributed 
savings. (The Consumers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City, for example, paid 
$1,630,701.98 in taxes for the last fiscal year. 
Its 792 member co-ops paid an additional 
$4,000,000.) 

As for patronage refunds, R. Wayne New- 
ton, manager of the National Association of 
Cooperatives, says: 

“Neither the Internal Revenue Bureau nor 
Congress itself has the power under the 16th 
amendment to tax as income that which is 
not income, but that: is exactly what NTEA 
has set out to do. There is nothing in the 
present federal tax law which extends any 
substantial privilege to cooperatives. Any 
business that is willing to return its entire 
accumulation of surplus (profits) to its patrons 
can enjoy the same tax advantages.” 

The United States Tax Court recently 
upheld the right of cooperatives to pay 
patronage savings either in cash or in stock 
tax-free. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, acting for the Federal Government, 
had sought to collect income taxes on the 
gross income of United Cooperatives for the 
years 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

The tax stand of the co-ops is set forth in a 
resolution passed at the recent Cooperative 
Congress in Chicago (P.I., Oct. 20, 1944, p. 
104), which said in part: 

“We believe that all taxation should be 
based strictly on the needs of the people to 
serve themselves adequately through their 
Government. Furthermore, we believe that 
ability to pay should be the basis of any tax 
program and that it be reflected in adequate 
and equitably graduated income taxes, supple- 
mented if necessary by selected sales taxes 
on so-called luxuries and other non-essentials; 
upon commercial amusements, and upon gifts, 
inheritances and intangibles. 

‘““‘We oppose general retail sales taxes, poll 
and payroll taxes and any other forms that 
place an unjust or inequitable penalty on the 
necessity to use or consume.”’ 

The co-ops claim that the NTEA attack 
misleads the public as to their tax position. 

Two questions are now being raised among 
legislators and government officials. 

1. Are some business groups abusing the 
laws that give tax exemption and other privi- 
leges to cooperative organizations? 

2. Should the powerful, rapidly growing 


super-cooperatives continue to benefit from 
devices originally designed to help farmers 
operating on a localized basis? How big is 
bad? 


Post War Plans 

Immediate postwar expansion plans of the 
co-ops here at home call for doubling present 
.ncome through existing facilities, rounding 
out the goods and services provided by each 
‘ndividual unit, and obtaining more members. 
For example, the Eastern Cooperative League 
and wholesale is taking steps to increase its 
membership from 44,000 to 122,500 by 1949 
and to increase annual retail co-op store 
volume from $14,000,000 to $38,625,000. A 
plan for raising the educational budget from 
$31,300 to $112,700 is under consideration 
and so is a program for the establishment of 
one-stop super-service retail food outlets. 

The entry of U. S. cooperatives into foreign 
trade this year has the approval of the ad- 
ministration in Washington and of repre- 
sentatives of other nations. The co-op foreign 
activity includes: 

1. Establishment of a federation of co- 
operative wholesales here and abroad (an 
International Cooperative Trading and Man- 
ufacturing Association) to handle petroleum 
products and food and related supplies. 

2. Establishment of a $150,000 Freedom 
Fund by the Cooperative League to rehabili- 
tate cooperators and cooperatives in war-torn 
countries Overseas. 

3. Close cooperation with United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in 
rehabilitation work. 


Shun Monopoly 
‘Howard A. Cowden, chairman of the 
Cooperative League’s committee on I[nter- 
national Cooperative Reconstruction and 
president of the Consumers Cooperative 
Association of Kansas City, says: ‘‘World 
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Each Hammond representative is backed by 
the “Know-How” built up in developing 
and producing Hammond Multi-Wall Paper 
Bags for World War II emergency ... and 
long before! This “Know-How” enables 
them to make an accurate survey of your 
packaging problem—to recommend just 
the right economical Hammond Bag to take 
care of any kind of packaging service... 
write Hammond today for complete in- 
formation. 
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Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When HKoron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 

Information and references available on request. 
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trade after the war will be largely in the 
hands of private profit and Government- 
managed cartels, either one of which left to its 
own devices contains dangers for political 
democracy, unless powerful federations of 
cooperatives are created to check and balance 
them in the international field.”’ 

The International Cooperative Alliance, 
London, has been invited to hold its triennial 
conference in 1946 in the United States, 
preferably in the Middle West. The Alliance 
is a 50-year-old federation of 124,000 co- 
operative societies in 39 countries, with 
100,000,000 members before the war. 

Goods (mostly oil and food) have been 
exchanged between cooperatives here and 
abroad in the past but not on the extensive 
scale now proposed. 

Last year the cooperatives became the 
largest single independent petroleum operator 
in the country by purchasing the $5,000,000 
Globe Oil and Refining Company and the 
$4,000,000 National Refining Company. Sav- 
ings of 1 cent a gallon in gasoline retailing, 
1/, cent in wholesaling, and 2!/, cents in 
producing and refining have already been 
effected. Within 15 or 20 years the coopera- 
tors expect to be the largest individual factor 
in the oil business by achieving further 
economics through integrated operations. 
Eight large cooperative groups now own 
almost 600 oil wells, nine refineries and 1,200 
miles of pipe lines, and do approximately 
$200,000,000 business in oil annually. 

An international refinery is proposed to 
cost (maximum) $12,160,000, with $8,269,- 
980 to be financed by the co-ops (20 per cent 
underwritten by American co-ops and the 
remainder by co-ops in England, Scotland, 
Sweden, Denmark and other countries), and 
less than a third to be borrowed. Texas has 
been suggested as a possible location, with 
the oil moving through co-op pipe lines and 
by co-op tankers. 

A capital of $100,000 is suggested for the 
international food division, but these figures 
are based on the assumption that only for a 
short time it will function on an agency com- 
mission basis. Later, with experience and 
‘growth, the food division is expected to 
become something more than a mere broker 
between shippers. 

It is estimated that in 1936 consumer 
cooperative wholesales in Europe drew goods 
from the United States worth $40,000,000. 
In the next three years, this volume was 
increased somewhat. Prewar statistics show 
that European cooperatives handled 10 per 
cent or more of the food trade, and this 10 





per cent is the amount of business that 
American cooperatives are counting on when 
primary relief is over and _ rehabilitation 
begins. 

However, the American cooperatives alone 
cannot put this plan into effect. That can 
be done only in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance or the Inter- 
national Cooperative Society, both with 
headquarters in London. 

UNRRA may be asked to provide a fund 
of $50,000,000 to loan to foreign co-ops after 
the war, as many of them will lack capital. 

Societies affiliated with the International 
Cooperative Alliance did 33 billion dollars 
worth of business yearly before the war, 
including housing, banking and _ insurance. 
In Europe in 1939, there were 288,000 pro- 
ducer and consumer societies with 53,000,000 
members. The British consumer societies 
with 9,000,000 members represent half the 
to.al families of Great Britain and supply 
more than 25 per cent of the country’s food. 
In Denmark the cooperatives handled 91 per 
cent of the milk and slaughtered and packed 
86 per cent of the meat of the country. 
Sweden has more than 40 per cent of its 
people in cooperative membership. Before 
the war, consumer cooperative societies in 
Finlind did 33 per cent of the wholesale and 
retail business. At the beginning of 1943, 
China had 170,000 cooperative societies, with 
10,000,000 members. In 1939, there were 
105,160 cooperative societies in India. 

In Latin America the consumer co-ops are 


making consistent prozress, especially in 
Brazil. There the government is actively 
encouraging their formation. At _ present 


there are 1,730 producer and consumer co-ops 
with a membership of 270,000. 

Of prime importance to the postwar de- 
velopment of international trade in_ this 


country is the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
In a letter to Murray D. Lincoln, 
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president of The Cooperative League, U.S. A., 
in January of this year, President Roosevelt 
said: 

“The weavers of Rochdale who founded 
modern cooperative enterprise balanced inde- 
pendence with interdependence, self-interest 
with good will and action with foresight. 
Any effective handling of the problem of relief 
and rehabilitation of the victims of Axis 
aggression must be based on these same con- 
siderations. The cooperative movement, 
which belongs to no one nation but has its 
roots in the traditions of all democratic 
peoples, is therefore one of the appropriate 
instruments to be used in this task.”’ 

Leon Henderson, chairman of the board, 
Research Institute of America, frequently 
mentioned as the man who will help direct 
relief activities in Europe after the war, sees 
that co-ops have an important part to play 
in maintaining the freedom of individuals in a 
world imperiled by cartelization. ‘‘Co-ops 
are definitely anti-authoritarian,”’ he says. 
“They help in the redistribution of income. 
They’re not afraid of social security, not 
afraid of democracy. They are a people’s 
movement. They have a great opportunity 
in the exciting and exhilarating days to come.” 

* * ok 

Regardless of the outcome of its inter- 
national plans or of the domestic contro- 
versy Over taxes, consumer cooperation is 
here to stay. Its continued growth despite 
formidable opposition has been steady, and 
in recent years spectacular. 

The great majority of leaders in the co- 
operatives (especially those in key positions) 
are interested in social welfare rather than 
personal aggrandisement. What decisions 
are made in the courts concerning co-op 
taxation and operations will probably be 
consistent with general welfare. As for the 
expansion intentions of cooperatives, their 
policy is specifically stated. Murray D. 
Lincoln, speaking at the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation annual meeting this fall, said: 

‘| doubt if cooperatives will ever want to 
handle more than 15 per cent to 25 per cent 
of certain commodities. We don’t need to, in 
order to influence satisfactorily price, quality, 
and service. And we don’t need a monopoly 
ourselves in any of these fields.” 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 






ALFALFA—THE ARISTOCRAT 


(Continued from page 8) 


dressing them with high-potash fertilizers 
after the first or second harvest. 


Reveals Its Needs to the Chemist 


A study of the conditions in 18 alfalfa 
fields located at widely scattered points 
in New Jersey revealed that most of the soils, 
and the alfalfa growing on them, contained 
adequate amounts of calcium, magnesium, 
and phosphorus, the only serious shortage 
being that of potassium. Thus, in four of 
these fields, alfalfa failed at the end of the 
second or third year of harvest for no apparent 
reason except that the potassium supply in 
the soil had been exhausted. On two other 
fields, also, a lack of potassium was a limiting 
factor, but in these cases it operated in con- 
junction with wilt and winter-heaving to kill 
the plants. 


From our tests » * * the conclusion was 
reached that the critical lower limit for avail- 
able potassium in an alfalfa field is between 
60 and 80 pounds per million pounds of soil, 
and that the potassium content of the crop at 
harvest time should not be less than 1.0 per 
cent of the dry matter. At such low potas- 
sium levels, however, the soil must be able 
to supply the alfalfa with considerably more 
calcium than would be required at higher 
potassium levels in the soil and plant. 


Of 20 soils studied in detail, the Collington 
loam, Penn silt loam, Dover loam, Ber- 
mudian silt loam, Dutchess shale loam, Wash- 
ington loam, and Chester loam had _ the 
greatest capacity to continue to yield potas- 
sium from their natural stores to the alfalfa 
crop, and the Lakewood sand, Whippany 
silty clay loam, Sassafras sand, Gloucester 


1Bear, Firman E., and Prince, Arthur L. 1945. 
Cation-equivalent constancy tn the alfalfa plant. Journal 
of American Society of Agronomy, Vol. 37, pp. 217-222. 


2Bear, Firman E., Prince, Arthur L. and Malcolm, 
John L. 1944. The fotassium-supplying powers of 20 
New Jersey soils. Soil Science, Vol. 58, pp. 139-149. 

’Mayernik, John J. 1943. Alfalfa longevity in rela- 
tion to nutrient supplies as measured by soil and plant- 
tissue tests. Unpublished thesis, Soils Department‘ 
Rutgers University. 
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loam, Papakating stony loam, Sassafras 
loamy sand, and Hagerstown loam had the 
least. 


Responds to Use of Borax 

In examining the question of other possibl 
soil deficiencies, it was soon found that one of 
the most seriously limiting factors in alfalfa- 
growing is a lack of boron’. Some 12 per cent 
of the soils of New Jersey were shown to be 
lacking in this element. On such soils, an 
application of 20 to 40 pounds of borax per 
acre, applied asa top-dressing to established 
stands, frequently increased the yield of hay 
by as much as one ton. From careful studies 
of this problem the conclusion was reached 
that the amcunt of available boron should not 
be less than 0.35 pounds per million pounds of 
soil. Sassafras soils were conspicuously defi- 
cient in boron, whereas those of the Colling- 
ton series were well supplied with the element. 
Crops growing on Lakewood, Penn, Glouces- 
ter, Merrimac, and Wethersfield soils were 
frequently benefited by borax applications, 
but those on the Dutchess, Washington, 
Dover, and Chester series were not. 

Our present thought is that every ton of 
fertilizer sold in New Jersey should contain 
at least 5 pounds of borax, but that any fer- 
tilizer especially designed for use on alfalfa, 
on soils known to be deficient in boron, should 
carry extra amounts of this element. Thus 
we suggest that farmers in boron-deficient 
areas, especially those Iccated cn Sassafras 
and Penn soils, apply 10 to 20 pounds of 
borax per acre at seeding time and that they 
op-dress each acre of alfalfa yearly with 
500 pounds of a phosphate-potash mixture 
containing 80 pounds of borax per ton. 

It seems probable that other minor ele- 


‘Reeve, Eldrow, Prince, Arthur L. and Bear, Firman 
E. 1944. The boron needs of New Jersey soils. New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 709. 


ments are missing in many soils and that if 
they were supplied, the life-span and yield 
of the alfalfa crop would be further increased. 
The elements under suspicion are manganese, 
copper, zinc, and possibly molybdenum. As 
scon aS manpower permits, studies will be 
undertaken by the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station to determine whether 
any one or all of these elements can be used to 
advantage either as a ‘constituent of the 
fertilizer to be used on the soil, or as a spray 
to be applied to the growing crop. 
Needs Branching Root in Humid Areas 

As previously indicated, the disease known 
as ‘‘wilt’’ and the soil condition that results in 
“heaving’’ are two other problems facing 
many alfalfa growers. Wilt is widespread and 
is being overcome by breeding wilt-resistant 
strains, of which Ranger and Buffalo are 
among the most promising. Heaving is asso- 
ciated with high-rainfall areas and heavy 
soils and is being circumvented by selecting 
plants with branching root-systems, rather 
than the tap-rooted types, for seed produc- 
tion. Of the list, the Atlantic, developed in 
New Jersey, is rapidly gaining in popularity 
since it not only is less subject to being 
pushed out of the soil during spring thaws 
but it is remarkably tolerant to wilt and has 
shown very high yielding capacity. Lack of 
seed is the only deterrent to widespread use 
of these improved strains of alfalfa. 
Potato Yields and Harvesting Cost 

The mcre potatoes in the hill, the more the 
potato gatherer can haivest in a given time 
and the less the cost. Idaho U.S.D.A. 
Wage Board set a scale-of 10 cents per 100- 
pound sack for yields of 200 sacks per acre 
with a scale advancing to 22 cents per 100- 
pound sack where yields are €9 o1 Icss sacks 
per acre. This indicates the importance of 
fertilizing for maximum yields. 
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AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Nitrogen Products. Inc.. New York City 
AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
St. Regis Paper Ca . New Vork City. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wiikinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
McIver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
BAG PRINUINNG—Machinery 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemica! Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, 8. C. 
Schmaltz, Jor. H.. Chicago. lll. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New Vork City. 
BROKERS 
Ashereft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Dickerson Co., The. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Hollingshurst & Co., Inc., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
BUCKETS—HElevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
BUCKETS—or Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.. E. I., Wilmington, Del. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worka, The, East Point, Ga. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, t!! 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ash&craft-Wilkingon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Beadley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampe, Fla. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Avrora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
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HOPPERS , 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 

IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertiliser Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

11 ON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charlesto1., S. C. 

LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINER Y¥—Elevating and Conveying 

Hough ©o., The Frank G., Libertyville, III. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. Jj.. Baltimore, Md. 
Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Utica, N. Y., Franklin, Tenn. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Hayward Comrany, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedma”’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Wor's, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mcliver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 

York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 


NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, II. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baler, New York City. 
Huber & Cempany, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II] 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Phesphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Internationa) Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 


PRINTINO PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker; New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


SCALES—Including Automatie Bagging 
Sa kett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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SCREENS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Atrora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nitrogen Products, Inc., New York City 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Suiphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Hl. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 
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COTTON HULL ASHES 


A Source of Potash for 


Tobacco Growers 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 


(SINCE 1898) 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 646 Noszsle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full’’ 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4 
THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 


H 





GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Westmoreland and Emery S8ts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for both Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
and Pebble Phosphate Export Associations. Official Weigher 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association 
at Savannah; also Official Chemists for National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 

115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 


H. D. RUHM 


Phosphate Consultant 


305 W. 7th Street 
TENNESSEE 








COLUMBIA 

















ae 
WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE. MD. 
Chemists ' 
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Blood South 


Bone 
All 


Ammoniates 


La Salle 
Street 
CHICAGO 





OFFICIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITE 











IT'S THE SIMPLEST THING IN THE WORLD 


to find the desired per cent of constituent in complete fertilizers, 
if you have the 


ADAMS’ POCKET FORMULA RULE 


You get the information at a glance. Hundreds of fertilizer men 
carry the Adams’ Rule. It takes up no more space than an average 
envelope. Price $1.25. 


PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 


WARE BROS. COMPAN SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


1330 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








OF POTASH 


BUSIEST and BIGGEST 


This has been PCA’s busiest year; also its biggest. 


We're proud of our 44-45 record and of the growth this year has 
brought ...proud too of the three white stars on our Army-Navy 
“E” flag, awarded for meritorious service. Also we're proud of our 
friends in the fertilizer industry. We say “thank you” for your con- 
fidence, your patronage, and the pleasant relationships we mutu- 


ally enjoy. We pledge our best efforts to continue to deserve them. 


p.C.4 


Copyright 1945, Potash Company of America 


ie? POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE...50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE...612 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 





SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








OSE na 


DIFFERENT PRODUCTS NOW PROVE THE 
ECONOMY OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


324 different products — foods, chemicals, fertilizers, | uct is accurately pre-weighed and automatically p 
cement and other building materials — are now being __ pelled into self-closing bags. 
packaged and shipped in St. Regis Multiwall Paper 
Bags. A complete bag-packaging service — St. Regis m 
ufactures all types of Multiwall paper bags and k 
filling machines. Our packaging engineers are ne 
available to study your packaging problems and 
recommend the complete units which will be 
suited to your individual needs. 

If you are considering a better all-around packa 


for your post-war production, cal] your nearest® 
In addition, Multiwall Paper Bags are easy to han- _— Regis representative TODAY. 
dle . . . save manpower and valuable loading and 
unloading time. 


- 


These sturdy containers are daily proving their effi- 
ciency and economy under the rigorous conditions of 
wartime shipping. Husky, moisture-resistani Multi- 
walls protect products from dampness. salt spray, and 
even rain. And, Multiwalls reduce siftage losses as well 
as losses caused by infestation and contamination. 


Faster packaging, too — Specially designed St. Regis 
bag-filling machines bring high speed and a saving of -pneee 
labor and equipment to the users of Multiwall Bags. a ee + eee 


By the Valve-pack System, for example, your prod- ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
'N CANADA: 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 

Montreal, Quebec ? Boston, Mass. Franklin, Va. Dallas, Texas Denver, Colo. Toledo, Ohio Los Angeles, 
Vancouver, British Cclumbia 





New Orleans, La. Birmingham, Ala. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. No. Kansas City, Mo. | 
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